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EXCELLENT HELP TEACHING 


In Create Something the author presents materials on the creative arts in such a manner 
as to make it understandable to the beginner without sacrificing its value to the advanced 
student or teacher who requires a compact reference book. A new world is opened 
to the amateur who is seeking new constructive forms of recreation as well as education. 
It is the author’s belief that experiment rather than following traditional lines of proce- 


dure is vital. Satisfaction and pleasure along with sound value may be found in this book. 


Create Something 


By FELIX PAYANT 


A HANDBOOK THAT WILL 
PROVIDE HELP FOR THE 
ART TEACHER, THE STU. 
DENT AND THE AMATEUR. 


A COMPACT REFERENCE 
BOOK ® UNDERSTANDABLE 
© OVER 200 ILLUSTRATIONS 
168 PAGES 6°x9" BEAU- 
TIFULLY PRINTED ® PRAC. 
TICAL MEETS YOUR 
MOST URGENT NEEDS. 


* 


The two hundred illustrations have 
been chosen with care to give real- 
ity and clarity to the various sec- 
tions of the text, and include many 
pictures of pupils and artists at 
work with various materials and 
mediums. Based on the idea that 
we are never as happy as when we 
are creating something, this book 
will answer many needs for ama- 
teurs, teachers and students in 
every field of art. Order yours now. 


Cloth Binding 
$2.50 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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FELIX PAYANT 
EDITOR 


Advisory Editors 


Dr. Ray Faulkner, Head 
of Art Dept., Teachers 
College, Columbia Univ. 
Alfred Howell, Director 
of Art, Public Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Alfred E. Pelikan, Di- 
rector of Milwaukee Art 
Institute, Milwaukee. 
R. Guy Cowan, Design 
Consultant, Onondaga 
Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y 
Elizabeth Gilmartin, 
Director of Art, Public 
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Supervisor of Art Edu- 
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Prof. of Art, Northwest- 
ern Univ., Evanston, Il. 


We are pleased to present this 
special number to our readers 
which brings through articles 
and pictures a direct and clear 
story of what art means to a 
Britain torn by war. This should 
be helpful and encouraging to 
those in other parts of the world 
who are concerned with art as 
an important social factor. There 
can be little doubt as to what 
it means now as well as in 
time of peace. 


We are grateful to all those 
persons and agencies who have 
made this number possible, by 
writing articles and granting 
permission to reproduce photo- 
graphs, particularly the British 
Information Services of New 
York. 
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PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Illustration. Industrial Design, 
Interior Design 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Director Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 


(School of the John and Mabel Ringling Museum of Art) 


Announces 12 weeks’ summer term opening June 12, for artists, 
art teachers, art students and art hobbyists, at Little Switzer- 
land, North Carolina—4,000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. 
Board, room, tuition, $300. Special weekly rates. Winter school 
—Sarasota, Florida. ‘Write for general catalog and folder “Sum- 
mer Study in the Land of the Sky.” 


Address: V. D. KIMBROUGH, Pres., Sarasota, Fla. 


Keep Complete Files of 


DESIGN 


We cannot over emphasize the importance of keeping 
complete files of DESIGN. Every day we receive 
urgent pleas to replace back copies. If your numbers 
are not received within a reasonable length of time 
let us know and we will see that you receive one. 
Keep our office informed in case of change of address 
as soon as possible. Don’t wait until several copies 
are lost in the mails. We are still able to supply 
back copies for the school year 1941-42 as well as 
1942-43. These contain especially helpful reference 
material which applies to art problems and partic- 
ular needs in wartime education. Send for a com- 
plete set at the regular price. When bound these 
make an invaluable aid for teachers who are con- 
stantly in need of illustrative material. 


Certain back numbers of a few years ago have been 
in unusually great demand. We are anxious to buy 
these at fifty cents per copy if they have been kept 
in good condition by our readers. At this time there 
is a call for June 1938 and April 1939 as well as 
DESIGN-KERAMIC STUDIO for 1925 and January 
1926. We shall appreciate cooperation in keeping art 
education going strong in these difficult times. 


for Pottery Making. 


Correlated with other art sub- 
jects, pottery making teaches 
the basic principles of design, 
form, and color. At the same 
time, these principles are ap- 
plied in practical classroom 
projects from which students 
gain invaluable knowledge 
and experience. 


CLAYS 


MAJOLICA AND 
MATT GLAZES 


UNDERGLAZE AND 
OVERGLAZE 
COLORS 


GLASS COLORS 
MODELING TOOLS 


BRUSHES AND POT- 
TERY DECORATING 
KILNS 


COMPLETE LINE OF 
MATERIALS AND 
CHEMICALS FOR 

THE CERAMIC ARTS 


Write Dept. D for complete 
information and prices 


All the clays, glazes, and kilns 
necessary to carry on this fas- 
cinating classroom subject 
with professional efficiency 
and economy are available 
through Drakenfeld. 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
Factory and Laboratories: Washington, Pa. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS: Braun Corp., Los Angeles 
Braun-Knecht-Heimann Co., San Francisco 


Do Your Share 
To Protect The 
American Way 


YOUR 


BUY WAR BONDS 


and 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
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GUIDES 


By RAYMOND MORTIMER 


Literary Editor of ‘The New Statesman and Nation,” 
who has traveled widely throughout Europe, the United 
States and the Middle East studying and enjoying 
painting and architecture. 


@ There is a meadow “somewhere in England” in which 
London’s statues stand incongruously side by side among 
the buttercups, tempting one to invent imaginary conversa- 
tions between Charles I and George III, the two most 
obstinate of kings, each seated on his horse. There is a great 
cave, too, in a wild region, where hang all the pictures from 
the National Gallery, Botticellis and Rembrandts and 
Poussins, in a fantastic Piranesi setting. They have been in 
their safe retreats for nearly four and a half years now, as, 
with the war, all the finest works of art in Britain’s museums 
were removed to the depths of the country to protect them 
against bombing. Meanwhile in London itself at the National 
Gallery there have been concerts every day, and when London 
was being heavily bombed, it was a strange and moving expe- 
rience to listen while music, deputising for the sister art of 
painting, seemed to fill with its grand designs the carved 
Renaissance frames hanging empty on the walls. 


Now that bombs have become less frequent, one masterpiece 
is brought each month from the cave to hang in the vestibule 
of the Gallery, from which it can if necessary be quickly 
removed to the shelter below. The pleasure of looking at a 
great picture has been all the more intense because there 
have been no rival beauties to distract the attention. Rarity 
always makes us prize things more highly. But even in 
normal times, when there is a whole seraglio of pictures 
available, it is often rewarding to drop into a museum and 
devote half an hour to a single work, studying every detail 
and thus penetrating more deeply into the world created by 
the painter’s imagination. 


Some such notion has probably been responsible for a new 
series of books on painting called “Gallery Books,” that has 
just begun to appear in Britain. Each volume is given up 
to one masterpiece, and contains some eighteen illustrations, 
some being of works connected with the picture, others of 
details from it. Thus the Rokeby Venus book shows not only 
details of the picture and other nudes by Velasquez but 
paintings by Titian and Veronese that Velasquez is known 
to have studied, and the Greco-Roman Hermaphrodite of 
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which he sent a cast from Rome to Philip IV. Short intro- 
ductory texts to each volume are provided by critics such as 
Sir Kenneth Clark, the Director of the National Gallery, 
Mr. Clive Bell and Mr. John Pope-Hennessey. The first six 
pictures chosen for this detailed treatment are the Rokeby 
Venus, Manet’s Bar aux Folies-Bergere, E] Greco’s Purifica- 
tion of the Temple, Constable’s Hay-Wain, Uccello’s Rout of 
San Romano, and Veronese’s Family of Darius before Alex- 
ander—all of them pictures in Britain; but the series is to 
include in future masterpieces from the United States; and 
from the European Continent when this has been liberated. 
The purpose of the series is educational in the highest sense 
of that maligned word. That is to say the books are intended 
chiefly for the large public that would like to know more 
about painting. A great widening of the appetite in Britain 
for good books, good music and good pictures has been one 
of the unexpected results of the war. This no doubt has 
been largely due to frivolous pleasures becoming less avail- 
able; but once people have got into the way of enjoying good 
things they are unlikely to relapse into a preference for 
shoddy. The importance of encouraging so profound a source 
of happiness cannot be exaggerated, but there always is a 
danger that the well-meaning, in their endeavor to make 
good art popular, may use unsuitable “sales-methods.” We 
have all seen attempts at popularization that in this way 
defeat their own purpose. 


It is not only untrue but useless to pretend that Milton or 
Beethoven or Giotto can be enjoyed without previous effort 
and great concentration, but then, almost all the most re- 
warding pleasures, including riding and dancing and skating, 
are open only to those who have taken such trouble to train 
themselves. Moreover it is likely that just as some people 
are born unable to learn to dance or skate, others are con- 
genitally incapable of enjoying the strenuous exercise of 
aesthetic sensibility. But even admitting this, it must be 
agreed that a majority of the population has never yet in 
history been given the opportunity to develop such talents 
for appreciation as they may possess. The importance of 
education in the enjoyment of the arts has only recently 
been recognized, but already the results are encouraging. 
The pictures produced by small children in the ordinary 
London schools, for instance, reveal an astonishing spon- 
taneous feeling for design. This feeling too often seems to 
dwindle in adolescence, but even here progress is being 
made, Class rooms are now more and more generally adorned 
with reproductions from old masters and with lithographs 
by good contemporary painters. 
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@ The last ten years have been years of great achievement 
in the development of art appreciation among the people of 
Britain. To understand the extent of the progress made 
however it must be understood that at the beginning of the 
century the popular understanding of the visual arts was at 
a low level. 

In marked contrast to the present popular exhibitions public 
art was then only visible in London or in usually chill 
Municipal Galleries elsewhere. Manufacturers were afraid 
of art, and the average Briton could usually obtain only 
cheap, poor reproductions. 

Rescue work was imperative and this was first undertaken by 
a voluntary society, the British Institute of Adult Education 
(B.I.A.E.). Three exhibitions of first class modern paint- 
ings, lent by well known collectors, were staged in the 
“unarty” spaces of the provinces. 


A.|.A. EXHIBITION 


An essentially novel feature was that of guide-lectures who 
conversed with all comers and also toured groups of school- 
children and teachers explaining the pictures. It was felt 
that to allow people to walk into the show and out again was 
of no value. The job of the guide therefore was to stimulate 
a feeling of curiosity about what the artist was trying to 
convey—to turn art into an adventure. 

To the average man this was an entirely novel idea. People 
who would have slipped out of the gallery now stayed or 
came again and again. Teachers, compelled to go the rounds 
with children, afterwards admitted that after a B.I.A.E. 
show had been staged in the school canteen the normal work 
of the children had gone up by twenty per cent in mental 
alertness. 

The first three exhibitions brought in 14,000 visitors. 

The B.I.A.E. carried on till the war, when it fully expected 


Leading Seaman J. C. Armitage with a mural showing trawlermen after a short period of training, smartly dressed and proud of their 
uniforms. This mural is on the wall of a Naval Canteen. 
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FLOWERPIECE by James Flloyd, painted on 
cardboard with dry colors. The design is 
purely imaginative and not painted direct. 


that the work might come to a close. But the foundation 
of the Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
(C.E.M.A.), backed by grants from the Pilgrim Trust and 
Government subsidies, helped the Institute instead to broaden 
its efforts. C.E.M.A. and B.I.A.E., working together, now 
cover a wide program of effective art appreciation and 
propaganda in many fields, such as war paintings, town and 
home planning, arts and crafts, needlework, groups of paint- 
ings or prints for exhibition, with explanatory pamphlets; 
Loan Exhibitions for canteens, as well as the touring of 
Educative Surveys such as the “English Art and the 
Mediterranean” designed by the Warburg Institute. The 
“deserts of the unarty” are certainly not left as thirsty as 
they used to be. 

A valuable experiment in a practical way was also made in 
Ashington, a coal-mining village in North Eastern England, 
by Robert Lyon. Asked by a group of intelligent miners to 
suggest a means of studying art appreciation, he suggested 
a system of auto-development. 

As suitable art books were themselves impossible to obtain 
he told the men how to paint pictures for themselves, draw- 
ing their subject matter strictly from personal experience. 
Then the members were to turn analyst and criticise each 
others’ productions. In a comparatively short time the Ash- 
ington Group had produced a series of paintings quite 
extraordinary in their direct, if naive, expressiveness. Two 
exhibitions of these works have been shown in London with 
success. Other groups for self-study founded on these lines 
in other places have also produced most interesting results. 
Many of the provincial art galleries, most of which closed 
at the outbreak of war, have reopened and in some cases 
found new vitality. Outstanding work in art appreciation 
has been one at Temple Newsam (Leeds), Leicester and, in 
Glasgow. They are now being assisted by loans from the 
Tate Gallery, (London). 

Another society which has taken an active part in the popular 
spread of art appreciation is the Artists International Asso- 
ciation. Just before the war it produced a series of popular 


WOODCARVING by PORTRAIT OF MY UNCLE by George Brown, 


Andy Rankin, cut from a 
piece of salvaged oak. subsequently varnished. 


painted on wood panel with powder colors and 


original autolithographs at the uniform price of twenty cents 
each. In a specially designed “pass-through” gallery at the 
subway station, Charing Cross, it held a show of smallish 
war paintings, which attracted a total of some 120,000 
visitors, many of whom had seldom visited an art gallery. 
Not long ago it arranged, in the air-raid shelter of a big 
London West End store, an exhibition on the theme “For 
Liberty,” with a central room surrounded by specially painted 
decorations with a poem by Cecil Day Lewis. Each day 
26,000 shoppers passed through this exhibition. 

At its club rooms in Charlotte Street, London, Dr. Klingender, 
art critic, arranged for the Society a revealing aesthetic and 
social analysis of “Hogarth and the English Caricaturists.” 
This exhibition has been transferred to the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, in London’s East End where the explanatory 
catalogue at twenty cents is selling in unexpected quantities. 
It will eventually go on tour. 

The Society has been largely the stimulus of the movement 
to decorate canteens and the communal feeding centers set 
up by the Government known as British Restaurants. It 
has encouraged factory owners to realize that employees 
work better if they have gay canteens and rest rooms. With 
the Central Institute for Art and Design, it has established 
the principle that, whenever possible, artists who lend pic- 
tures for public use should be paid hiring fees. The decora- 
tion of British Restaurants and even of air raid shelters is 
also being undertaken by local art schools. 

Another aspect of the value of popular education in appre- 
ciation is supplied by such excellent posters as those of the 
London Transport Board or Britain’s Chemical Industries 
Association. Newspaper publicity is also doing its part and 
often enlists the service of Britain’s wittiest but often quite 
unconventional draughtsmen. 

In fact there seems wide evidence that the average Briton’s 
aloofness from the visual arts in the past was due far more 
to disuse than to an inartistic nature. The man in the 
street is undoubtedly waking up to the delights of visual 
arts now that he has the chance to see them more frequently. 
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The R. A. F. has collected in its ranks 


men and women who in civil life were 
connected with the arts, and who are 
now doing totally different work in 
the Service. In spite of the war, lack 
of time and difference in occupation, 
art still flourishes in the R. A, F, At 
Stations, men and women with artis- 
tic talent spend their spare time de- 
veloping this, and some of them have 

brightened up their Stations by dec- 

orating recreation and mess rooms. 
with murals, transforming bare un- 

interesting walls into things of beauty 

and educational value. R. A. F. and 

W. A. A. F. artists painted murals at 

three R. A. F. Stations. 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD « a 
paintings by John Skeaping. 
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L. A. C. Stephen Howarth, 22 years old, at work on a mural of ballet 
scenes in the Corporal's mess at a Flying Training ‘School. 
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LAWRENCE HAWARD 


Curator of the Manchester City Art Gallery, 
author of works on music, painting and litera- 
ture including The Effects of War Upon Art 
and Literature, written during World War |. 


@ The bombs on Britain not only threatened the art 
treasures of the country but the very livelihood of the artists 
themselves. Both have been safeguarded by imaginative 
and timely action. Of the practising artists many were 
drafted or volunteered for service and others were bombed 
out of their studios but at a very early stage steps were 
taken to assist those in distress through the establishment of 
a Central Institute of Art and Design. Its purpose was to 
serve to link those interested in commissioning some specific 
work with artists capable of fulfilling those tasks but who 
lacked contacts with would-be patrons. 


Help of a different kind, such as purchasing or obtaining 
loans of works of art and circulating them in the provinces, 
was provided by the Institute of Adult Education and by the 
more recently established Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts. A most timely scheme financed by the 
Pilgrim Trust and advised by the Ministry of Labor and a 
special committee was introduced to employ a group of 
artists in making pictorial records of beauty spots in the 
British Isles which were in danger of being spoilt either by 
native vandals or by “enemy action.” The drawings and 
paintings thus obtained have been shown at the National 
Gallery and in the provinces, and will eventually become the 
property of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Other well-known painters were engaged by the Government 
on all branches of camouflage and in training others to do it. 
A growing body of official war artists was also appointed 
to paint portraits of the High Command and of men and 
women of all ranks and in every branch of the Services. 
They recorded either from actual experience, or from collated 
impressions of eye-witnesses, some of the more striking 
scenes of warfare by sea, land and air. These works too 
have been on exhibition at the National Gallery and many 
of them will eventually find a permanent home in the 
Imperial War Museum which contains pictorial records of 
the last war. 


In organizing such schemes much was learnt from previous 
experience such as the last war when it was not only artists 


THE 
WARTIME 


By LAWRENCE HAWARD 


but the general public that needed to be catered for under 
the artificial conditions imposed by prolonged hostilities. 


Cut off, even with more money, from most of the things that 
are cultural, with less leisure, but with a natural though 
suppressed and undirected taste for painting, music and 
literature, the public was ready to welcome any reasonable 
attempts to bring the arts to its doorstep. 

It was an excellent opportunity for organizing exhibitions 
and circulating them up and down the country, and it was 
promptly seized. The Royal Academy, when its own annual 
exhibition was over, threw open its doors and offered 
generous hospitality to other exhibiting societies. In this 
way a number of groups thought to be irreconcilable in 
their objects, began to cooperate. Artists of fame and 
promise, appeared elsewhere under one roof without asking to 
which category they were supposed to belong; men engaged 
in firefighting and other forms of Civil Defense were encour- 
aged to exhibit their work. While the National Gallery again 
provided its god-fatherly benevolence by holding exhibitions 
not only of recently deceased artists such as Sickert and 
Steer, but of many living men whose works were hitherto 
apt to be frowned on by established art circles but whose 
work was found stimulating by the man-in-the-street. 
Finally, it must be stressed that although some of these 
schemes originated in London, the provinces helped to carry 
them through and initiated many art activities on their own 
account. Such municipal galleries as those of Leeds (in 
what was once Lord Halifax’s house, Temple Newsam), 
Leicester and Manchester and many smaller ones, have 
carried on more actively than ever, have added to their 
acquisitions by purchase as well as gift. These have not 
only had far larger numbers of visitors than in peacetime, 
but have found more intelligent interest and aesthetic re- 
sponse from the public, many of whom never thought of the 
possibility of being interested in the arts. To many people 
in fact the war has provided an introduction to the arts and 
has made them feel (what artists know) that music, paint- 
ing, drama and literature are indispensable to any form of 
humane or civilized life. 
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Britain, so traditional and 
conservative in the past, has 
surprised even her warmest 
friends by her appreciation 
of the fact that the arts 
must be allowed to flour- 
ish in spite of the war, 
achieved greater con- 
sciousness toward this free- 
dom in art. Recently this 
consciousness has been ex- 
pressed in an_ exhibition 
held at the London Mu- 
seum, which was an amaz- 


ing and successful event. 


FOUR GREY SLEEPERS 
by Henry Moore. 


Officially commissioned. 
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BRONZE BALLET, a modern painting by Edward Wadsworth. This picture was recently shown 
at an amazing exhibition of the newest movements in contemporary art at the London Museum. 
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ANOTHER TRAWLERMAN ® by Sub Lieutenant J. Worsley 
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FOR WAR OFFICE BY LIEUTENANT A. GAMES. FOR MINISTRY OF FOOD BY LIEUT. A. GAMES. FOR MINISTRY HEALTH BY REGINALD MOUNT 
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AND Y0 YOUR OWN COOKHOUSE 


FOR MINISTRY OF SUPPLY BY BRUCE ROBERTS. FOR MINISTRY OF WAR TRANSPORT BY LEWITT-HIM. FOR WAR OFFICE BY LIEUTENANT A. GAMES. 


AVE LONGER 
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MAY ENDLIKETHIS: 


FOR MINISTRY OF FUEL BY CLIVE UPTON. FOR WAR OFFICE BY LIEUTENANT A. GAMES. 


-—and part of it in 
COKE OR ANTHRACITE 


i Accidents occur daily from each of these causes. Treat 
@@umunition with respect and save it to kill the enemy. 


FOR WAR OFFICE BY LIEUTENANT A. GAMES. 


the 


: @ In pre-war Britain the function of posters was to keep 
| before the public eye the name of some branded commodity. 
A few words of exhortation to buy this, use that or wear the 
oe other were sometimes included in the design but the name 
; of the product was usually the main and largest feature of 
the display. 

. With the outbreak of war, however, the poster by gradual 
4 stages became the vehicle for disseminating immensely more 
: information than the pre-war poster artist would have 
thought desirable or even possible, reared and nurtured as 


4 


rs he was on the old tradition of his craft that a poster design 
a is only good when “he who runs may read.” 
There are two main reasons for this change of the poster’s 


B . function. First, in a country living its life within range 
a of enemy artillery and, for a long period, in constant danger 
ne of invasion, there must of necessity be a large amount of 
s official instructions issued to meet certain existing conditions 
: | and future contingencies. Secondly, the national vehicle for 

these instructions, the press, being greatly curtailed owing 


STRIP FOR GENERAL POST OFFICE BY ZERO. 
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FOR MINISTRY OF LABOUR BY H. ECKERSLEY. 


EXAMINE 
BEFORE USE 


to interruption of the flow of newsprint from overseas, 
another method of imparting essential instructions and 
information had to be found. 


It was found in a different application of poster technique. 
The function of the poster was no longer to remind but tc 
instruct and inform. In effect, posters became condensed 
text-books on such widely varying subjects as where to go 
and what to do in an air raid, to using one’s handkerchief 
to prevent spreading cold infection. Not only have posters 
been used to instruct the public. The armed forces and 
industry have been taught by this means too. 


Practically every department of the British Government has 
sponsored one or more poster campaigns of its own. Many 
Ministries, such as the Ministry of Food, Ministry of Health 
and Ministry of Home Security are poster users to an extent 
touched by only the very biggest commercial poster users in 
pre-war Britain. In a supplemenf the size of this it is 
impossible to give any other than a minute percentage of 
British official poster designs. Although no census has been 
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FOR MINISTRY OF LABOUR BY F. KENWOOD GILES. FOR MINISTRY FOOD BY COMMERCIAL STUDIO. 


taken, it is safe to say that British Government departments 
have commissioned hundreds of poster designs and used 
millions of individual posters. 


Many British poster artists are serving in the forces and 
are often given special leave to carry out designs for official 
campaigns. A case in point is Lieutenant Games, several 
examples of whose work are among those shown on these 
pages. 

Almost every factor operating in the production of posters 
is working heavily against the artist in wartime. His colors 
are poor in quality and short in supply. His time for draw- 
ing is limited. His surroundings are often far from congenial. 
Printing, with most of its skilled operatives in the forces, 
is of indifferent quality which poor paper and wartime inks 
do nothing to improve. Yet, despite all these difficulties, so 
great has been the inspiration of these artists entrusted with 
the preparation of war-effort posters that this particular 
branch of art has attained a higher standard today than 
ever before. 


STRIP FOR GENERAL POST OFFICE BY LEWITT-HIM. 
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CHARLES TENNYSON C.M.B. 


Chairman of the Board of Governors of 
Britain's National Register of Industria! 
Art Designers. 


@ Great wars produce strange and unexpected results. The 
present war, for instance, has shown in Britain a sudden 
and unprecedented increase in those cultural interests which 
in normal times were often dismissed by many as “high- 
brow.” And this applies particularly to the Fine Arts. 


The first impact of war on the people of Britain had exactly 
the opposite effect. People had no thought for anything but 
the tremendous issues immediately involved. Artists suffered 
severely and were reduced to a position of great difficulty. 
Commissions dried up and even the most popular artists 
found themselves unable to sell a picture. After the “Battle 
of Britain,” however, the position began gradually to change. 
The national interest in the progress of the war and the 
national determination to see it through to the end were in 
no way diminished, but at the same time, people suddenly 
seemed to become alive to things of the spirit. It was as 
though people sat up in bed one morning and asked them- 
selves “What is this thing called Art?” This movement 
gathered force as time went by and has shown itself in 
various ways. 

There has, for instance, been a great development of interest 
in Art Exhibitions, leading to increased sales. After two 
or three very lean years, the 1943 Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy was the most successful for half a generation. 
So, too, with less established shows. The running exhibition 
of works by official War Artists, held at the National Gallery, 
is always full of visitors. The exhibitions organized by the 
Central Institute of Art and Design in 1942 and 1943 at 
the Galleries of the Wallace Collection, Hertford House, in 
aid of the Relief Funds for Russia and China, were a con- 
spicuous success, raising about £7,000 for the Funds con- 
cerned. What was of particular interest was that so many 
purchasers (even of large and expensive works) were people 
who had never previously bought a work of art. 


The Government were quick to encourage this new spirit. 
Shortly after the outbreak of war there was founded the 
Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts. 
Financed by a Government grant the Council has been con- 
tinuously sending small art exhibitions, chiefly of modern 
contemporary work, sometimes of a rather controversial 
nature, touring through the Provinces, and these have 
generally been eagerly received and supported. 

This spiritual thirst has extended to the Forces. What 
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By CHARLES TENNYSON, C. M. 
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Engrossed in a portrait of a girl at Norwich Castle Museum. 


would the Major-Generals of Victorian days have said if 
someone had suggested a course of instruction in art appre- 
ciation for Private Atkins? Yet the Army Education 
Department, has, with great success, included the arts in its 
scope. The Central Institute of Art and Design has arranged 
exhibitions and Brains Trusts at soldiers’ camps in different 
parts of the country and in every case the interest taken by 
the Forces has been really surprising. The discussions have 
been consistently intelligent and animated. 


Another successful scheme of the Central Institute of Art 
and Design has been the R.A.F. Loan Exhibition Scheme. 
Artists have generously lent examples of their work, which 
are circulated to aerodromes for a purely nominal charge to 
cover the expenses such as those of transport. The pictures 
may be retained for three months and are then returned for 
further circulation. No less than 3,500 works are in circu- 
lation in this way to 200 aerodromes. The difficulty of keep- 
ing such a scheme going in war conditions is great, especially 
as the taste of the airmen changes; only the best is now 
acceptable. 


Restaurant in Liverpool with attractive decorated walls. 
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A scheme, not long in operation which shows every sign of 
being equally successful, is being developed in connection 
with Industrial Canteens. The War Artists Committee made 
available to the Central Institute of Art and Design 1,000 
paintings by official war artists and these are being lent to 
Industrial Canteens and similar organizations. The demand 
is already far in excess of the supply. 


The provision of mural decorations has been a more difficult 
matter. Before the war this was almost a lost art. Now 
there has been a quite important revival in connection with 
the “British Restaurants,” which the Ministry of Food has 
set up in different parts of the country. A considerable 
number of these (more than 20 in London alone) have been 
decorated and others are provided with pictures on loan. 


The cost has so far been met from private means. This 
movement in the Canteens and Restaurants isn’t philan- 
thropic or highbrow, but purely utilitarian. It has been 
found that people benefit much more from the mealtime break 
if this is taken in cheerful and interesting surroundings. 
Of course it is possible that all this interest in art may be 
a purely temporary manifestation, which will not survive 
the war, but there is reason to hope that this will not be the 
case. 


One of the most encouraging features is the development 
throughout the country of Local Art Groups. This has been 
facilitated by the evacuation when many schools and offices 
were moved into country districts and small country towns; 
this led to a quickening of local life. Enthusiastic teachers 
from London got busy with local Mayors and land magnates, 
and evacuated artists joined in the “art awakening” with 
surprising results. It was an artist who founded the Local 
Art Groups. These groups must now number about 200. 
Some of them are groups of practising artists, some have 
an educational purpose but the larger number have as their 
object the development of general interest in the arts through 
lectures, discussions, working parties, “how-it’s-done” talks, 
visits to art collections and other places of interest in the 
district, the preservation of local monuments, Town and 
Country Planning and so on. Periodical conferences of rep- 
resentatives of these Groups are organized by the Central 
Institute of Art and Design at which experiences and views 
are exchanged. Lively and informative, these meetings give 
hope that many of the organizations will survive into peace- 
time and develop into a really important factor in the 
national life. Certainly the movement is at present showing 
every sign of vitality. 


Another outcome of this new spirit is the increased interest 
now taken in the question of art education, both from a 
vocational and general point of view. Much thought is being 
given to the place of art in general education and a good 
deal of research is being carried on, in the face of inevitable 
wartime difficulties. The Government’s new Education 
Scheme will no doubt take account of this growth in national 
feeling. 


More and more examples occur to me as I write. There was 
for instance the interest in the Stalingrad Sword—the finest 
example of British craftsmanship of that kind produced for 
many years. The demand to see the finished Sword was so 
insistent that special showings had to be arranged, not only 
in different parts of London (the Goldsmith’s Hall, Victoria 
and Albert Museum and Westminister Abbey) but also in 
several provincial cities. Still another example is the demand 
for books on Art from Prisoner of War Camps. Nearly 
10,000 volumes have been collected and distributed to these 
camps through the Red Cross, and the demand is increasing 
daily. I could go on giving such instances, which show 
plainly that in this field, as in so many others, a great 
change has come over the spirit of Britain’s people during 
the grim period of wartime life. 
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THE CHURGH 


PATRON THE ARTS AGAIN 


By GEORGE KENNEDY BELL, D.D. 


The Right Reverend Bell, D.D., appointed Dean of Canter- 
bury in 1924 and Bishop of Chichester in 1929, is a life 
Associate of the Central Institute of Art and Design. 


@ Should the artist work for the Church at all today? The 
idea, says John Piper, in a foreword to an exhibition The 
Artist and the Church, is unfamiliar enough. But the fact 
that an Exhibition with this title is being shown in English 
Cathedrals (eight in 1943, even more in 1944), and arousing 
deep interest wherever it goes, is a most hopeful sign. 


John Piper arranged it for the Council for the Encourage- 
ment of Music and the Arts, which has organized various 
other exhibitions from Recording Britain to Rebuilding 
Britain. And its purpose was expressly defined as that of 
helping “to recall the great tradition of English church art 
to indicate how thin of late the link between the Church and 
the artist had worn and to encourage the demand for the 
employment of the artist in the reconstruction of bombed 
churches and the building of new churches after the war.” 
Another sign of good augury is the new note struck by the 
Central Institute of Art and Design (National Gallery, 
London) in the memorandum presented to the Minister in 
charge of post-war reconstruction. In the section dealing 
with the employment of the artist in National Reconstruc- 
tion, the following paragraph appears in bold type: 


“Many fine works of sculpture and handicraft have been 
destroyed in the City churches and elsewhere. British 
sculptors and craftsmen of the present day should be called 
in to create new works in their place. We must not be so 
enslaved by the claims of restoration as to forget the greater 
need of encouraging creation by living artists. In the plan- 
ning of new towns, new churches and new public buildings 
of all kinds, let living painters, sculptors and craftsmen 
have their chance.” 


These illustrations of the possibility of a return of the 
Church as Patron of the Arts come from institutions which 
are surveying the whole field of modern life, and are all the 
more encouraging on that account. The gulf between the 
artist and the Church has grown wider and wider for 300 
years, but has been especially marked in the last century. 
And it is just in this last century that the machine has become 
the dominant thing in civilization. If there is to be regen- 
eration of society, both religion and art must play their part. 


The rebuilding ot Britain’s bombed churches will commence 
as soon as possible after the end of the war. As every 
diocese has an advisory committee, with knowledge of archi- 


tects and others, it is hoped that good advice will be given 
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and followed both as to choice of the architect and as to the 
employment of sculptors and painters. There are signs of a 
wish to employ the best sculptors (not necessarily hitherto 
associated with church work). Henry Moore, for example, 
has just been commissioned to carve a Madonna for a 
church in the English Midlands (St. Matthew’s, Northamp- 
ton). And it is greatly to be hoped that both in the new 
Cathedrals of Liverpool and Guildford, and in many of the 
new churches, the sculptor will be given his chance. 


It is probable, however, that the most striking move forward 
in Britain will be made in the field of mural painting. In 
the Middle Ages cathedrals and parish churches alike were 
full of color. With the Reformation wall paintings mostly 
disappeared. But recent years have seen a wonderful redis- 
covery, notably through the skill of Professor E. W. 
Tristram, in Westminster Abbey, Canterbury, Winchester 
and other cathedrals. Following hard upon this restoration 
of the old there has come a demand for new paintings by 
living artists. Father d’arcy has commissioned beautiful 
work for the chapel of Campion Hall, Oxford. 


A succession of important pictures in churches has come to 
birth during the war in my own diocese, including the 
Nativity, by Hans Feibush, on the walls of St. Wilfrid’s, 
Brighton, and the Great Commission, by Augustus Lunn in 
Bishop Hannington Church, Hove—the result of a competi- 
tion. More remarkable still is the series of paintings in 
Berwick Church (1943) by Duncan Grant, working with 
Vanessa, Quentin and Angelica Bell. They are marvellous 
paintings of Christ in Glory, the Annunciation, the Nativity 
—and the church glows with their beauty. And there are 
others elsewhere. I must not pretend that there is a great 
wave of revival of Church patronage. But there is a definite 
beginning. The Central Institute of Art and Design has its 
Church Committee; I have my Sussex Churches Art Council. 
And it is cheering to learn that the Central Institute has 
just been asked by the ecclesiastical firm of Mowbray and 
Company to organize a competition this year with prizes 
amounting to four thousand eight hundred dollars for 
ecclesiastical paintings, book illustrations, calendars and 
cards, 


It is not only within the sacred building itself that the art 
of the painter and the sculptor can be encouraged under the 
inspiration of the Church. I should like to see the modern 
artist commissioned to paint in the Church hall, and in the 
school particularly. I should like to see in every diocese a 
center from which the artist could be directed to help 
decorate and educate in all churches and congregations. And 


_I believe that once the idea catches on with the Church 


public, there is no limit to the possibilities. There are gaps 
to be bridged, and boats to be burned. But may we not hope 
that (again using John Piper’s words) “with practice and 
trust the artist will regain his confidence in working for the 
greatest and most fruitful of all patrons in his history, and 
that the Church will regain its commanding conviction about 
the arts.” 
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British dinnerware is used the world over. Today this industry 
has adjusted itself to wartime needs. Mrs. Dudley is shown 
applying patterns on ware intended for South America. 


@ It is interesting to trace the evolution in public taste and 
public appreciation of art which has occurred in Britain 
during a single lifetime. 

By the turn of the century the insensitive cult of ugliness, 
which came in with the increase of industrialism and quick 
prosperity, had been denounced often enough. Ruskin fought 
it tooth and nail. The Pre-Raphaelites, ostensibly harking 
back to the Middle Ages, offered a way of escape through 
bright colors; and in the nineties there was an aesthetic 
movement dominated by Walter Pater, Oscar Wilde, and 
Aubrey Beardsley. 

But all these, in their time, spoke only to the few, and so 
far as the eye could see, the Britain of Edward VII was not 
very different in character from that of Victoria. Faults of 
structure and design, not only in architecture but in almost 
every commercial product, were concealed by nothing more 
effective than an excess of ornamentation. 

The British people once had a good eye and a simple, natural 
taste for design and color, but the tradition, it seemed, had 
been irreparably broken. Art was regarded as something 
apart from life, and taste was almost universally bad and 
self-satisfied into the bargain. 

Shortly before World War I new movements began which 
gathered tremendous force when the 1918 Armistice released 
so many energies for peaceful pursuits. There were still 
bad buildings, bad fashions, bad paintings being produced, 
but the denunciations they drew obtained publicity in the 
popular press at last. Good influences were overcoming the 
bad. 
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By JOHN BROPHY 


Literary critic, essayist and novelist. He is a former 
Editor of ‘John o London's Weekly,’ a British literary 
magazine, and author of “The Immortal Sergeant” and 
other successful novels. 


The trend now was for simplicity in design and for brighter, 
clearer colors. Ornament went out of favor, and what could 
not be justified by the popular slogan “Fitness for purpose” 
was omitted. Good artists found it possible to work for 
commercial advertising without doing violence to their con- 
sciences, 

Almost every article that was newly made from the end of 
the twenties to the end of the thirties—including radio sets, 
motor cars, houses for manual laborers, containers for per- 
fumes and cosmetics, and even cigarette cases—was aestheti- 
cally an improvement on its predecessor. 

In this sense, at least, the menace of the machine has been 
overcome; man has shown himself master of what he has 
created. 

As almost the whole of industry of Britain is now employed 
for war purposes, this reform is in many ways in suspension. 
Yet the public can see for itself that good, clean design is 
going into many war products. The Spitfire, Mosquito and 
Lancaster aircraft are typical examples of this instinctive 
incorporation of clean design into the best functional purpose. 
The battle-dress uniform, now worn not only by Britain’s 
Army but by her Navy and her Air Force, is likely to occupy 
a fairly high place in the history of costume, and the substi- 
tution of berets for the absurd “fore and aft” cap can be 
regarded as a triumph for aesthetics as well as for utility. 
But the improvement in public taste, and the general interest 
in art, is manifesting itself even more directly despite the 
war. Excellent contemporary pictures are not only put on 
show in London, but are sent touring through the provinces 
and reproduced in pamphlets and postcards which achieve 
a big and immediate sale. 

The Council for the Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
has just opened an Exhibition at the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square, London called “British Book Illustration 
since 1800,” and will afterwards tour it through the country. 
It is a comparatively small show, but very comprehensive, 
ranging from woodcuts and wood engraving by Bewick and 
William Blake, through Victorian steel engravings after Tur- 
ner and late Victorian and Edwardian pen and ink drawings, 
notably by Phil May, to some of the finest work by con- 
temporary artists. 

Many. critics have complained that British pictorial art has 
been over-influenced by literature, though it is doubtful if 
the criticism holds good today. 

But certainly no other nation has surpassed the British in 
finding artists able to match illustration to text, and even 
the present shortage of paper has not been able to do more 
than reduce the public demand for well illustrated books. 
The National Gallery exhibition, which shows in detail many 
of the technical processes involved, is drawing big crowds, 
including large numbers of Service men on leave and—an 
especially good sign—of children home on school vacation. 
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Director of Britain's Central Institute of Art 
and Design; also Registrar of the National 
Register of Industrial Art Designers, of London. 


UTILITY FURNITURE DESIGNED FOR WARTIME. 


The industrial designer today is moving rapidly away from “Applied Art." He is 
no longer a “beautifier’ but works with the technician from the beginning in 


commodity production. The change promises well for future British industry. 


@ When Britain’s fighting men and women return they 
must be given not only well designed and well built homes 
to live in but also the best designed equipment and consumer 
goods that the designer and industry can produce. 


This statement made recently by Britain’s Minister of 
Labour, Ernest Bevin, reflects the spirit abroad in wartime 
Britain. It expresses the popular condemnation of shoddy 
design, shoddy quality and shoddy workmanship and reveals 
the new cultural level in the tastes of the people. 


Industry must adjust itself to this change. It must institute 
and follow rigidly a new policy. A policy of scientific adapta- 


tion to serve the true needs of the community; not, as_ 


hitherto, uncontrolled open competition to serve a demand 
which often enough was artificially created. 


Good design, because of its cost or rather because of its 
make-up, has, in Britain mainly been out of reach of the 
great mass of the public. That is a mistake that must be 
put right. For it simply is not true that the public has bad 
taste and will still be satisfied with showy, flashy, vulgar 
designs. 

It is, however, probably true that the large majority of the 
public have no very defined tastes and can easily be led in 
fashion and advertisement, and this is what John Ruskin 
meant when he said that “the duty of the manufacturer (and 
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distributor) is to form the market as well as to serve it.” 
But it is a duty. A social responsibility. Not just an oppor- 
tunity for exploitation. 


The Industrial Revolution began in Britain. It followed 
a golden age of craftsmanship. Hardly a building, a set of 
furniture, a silver teapot, or a humble wooden platter, made 
in those times, but was a thing of beauty. Yet from its 
early beginnings, right through the nineteenth century until 
World War I, Industry did not understand how to profit 
from this great heritage of beauty—this wonderful tradition 
of design and craftsmanship. 


There have been some glorious exceptions. Josiah Wedg- 
wood, a British pottery manufacturer, in the very vanguard 
of the Industrial Revolution set the highest standards and 
employed the leading artists of the day, as indeed his 
descendants have continued to do right down to the present 
time. Alfred Stevens designed light metal castings for fire- 
places, and other mass produced building equipment. But 
in general Industry allowed technical progress to outstrip 
design. The technician was recognized, indeed was the 
essential factor, in industrial progress. The designer, if 
consulted at all, was “outside,” called in to “beautify.” The 
term “Applied Art” was invented. How much harm that 
misleading conception of design for Industry has done is 
incalculable. 
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It is only since the 1920’s that Industrial Design has, in 
Britain, come to mean something much wider, much more 
fundamental than the old idea of “Applied Art.” Education 
authorities and indeed Schools of Art, until recently set out 
to train designers only for those industries producing the 
more decorative types of goods—textiles, pottery, and glass, 
wallpapers, and the like. Today, Britain’s aim is to train 
the designer to be as much a technician as a creative artist. 
Industry, too, is changing its attitude, and welcoming the 
co-operation of the trained and qualified designers. The field 
is widened from the largely decoration industries to include 
such articles as labour-saving devices, gas and electric domes- 
tic equipment, refrigerators, light metal castings, plastic 
mouldings, light metal alloys, motor cars, trains, even aero- 
planes. The days of “Applied Art” are fast disappearing. 
The industrial designer is no longer the “beautifier” of the 
technician’s achievement, but works with the technician and 
his team from the very commencement of the idea for the 
new product. The change promises well for the future of 
British Industry. 


| What then of the effect of the war upon Industrial Design? 
The most profound change in Britain has been in the pro- 
duction of “Utility” goods. Industry was set a new problem. 
With strictly controlled profits it was ordered by the Govern- 
ment to produce goods using the minimum of material, often 
substitute material, or off-grades, with strictly limitations of 
waste, employing the minimum of labour and man-hours, and 
usually a high percentage of unskilled hands, and withal 
to produce articles giving the maximum performance and 
accommodation. Obviously this was a team job, with the 
design problem looming very large. It is, of course, essen- 
tially a centralized research into design and planning; with 
the profit motive by no means the primary object. 


The result has been remarkable, and the experience gained 
invaluable. The demand for utility furniture, for example, 
has been so great that permits to purchase have had to be 
held up for months to enable supplies to catch up with wait- 
ing lists. All utility furniture was designed by a panel of 
National Registered Designers. Utility pottery, though the 
charm of color and decoration is missing, is generally ad- 
mitted to be far better than the strange novelties in shape 
offered in peace-time. Utility clothing is austere, but 
excellent in cut and reasonable in quality—having regard 
to war-time shortages and Service requirements. 


Utility has shown that the designer can achieve smartness 
with wooden shoe soles as delightfully as with leather ones. 
Excellent designs have been produced for hooded motor-car 
headlights, and lighting in buses and trolleys; seats for air 
crews in plastic mouldings, to replace ply-wood and leather, 
or rubber; many articles of equipment for personnel; fittings 
in special transport vehicles and Tanks. But the list is too 
long to enumerate here. 


The war, too, has brought thrilling discoveries of new mate- 
rials, and new processes, at present exclusively used for 
munitions and other war purposes, and these will offer the 
Industrial Designer exciting possibilities when peace returns, 
and Britain gets down to re-construction. 


Today most of Britain’s younger designers, both men and 
women, are in the armed Forces, or engaged in Civil Defense 
duties, or employed in the munition and supply factories, 
and will not be available perhaps for some many months 
after the war to tackle these problems. Industry, too, is all- 
out on war supplies, and unable to experiment at present 
on post-war models. But with the promise of victory before 
us, manufacturers are beginning to think of the peaceful 
uses of their plants and workpeople. They will not turn 
back the page to the designs of 1939. 
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THREE JOVIAL HUNTSMEN 
a wood-engraving by Randolph Caldecott 


Art Director of the Council for the Encouragement of 
Music and the Arts, who arranged the Exhibition of Book 
Ilustration since 1800 now concluding at the National 
Gallery and shortly to be shown at York and Bristol, and 
probably Birmingham, Newcastle, Luton and Leicester. 


@ Ever since civilization was in its cradle the artist has 
used all kinds of surfaces on which to make pictures. The 
caves of prehistoric man; walls, roofs and floors in many 
kinds of buildings; wood, metal and canvas for easel pictures; 


NOW WHEN THE EVEN WAS COME 


Decorative Lettering by Eric Gill. 


all these and more have been the medium for the expression 
of one of our noblest instincts. 


With the discovery of paper yet another material was avail- 
able, and with the invention of printing the idea of multiply- 
ing copies of the picture soon followed. 


Book-illustration has been in the main-stream of art history 
for over 1,000 years if we include the superb illuminated 
manuscripts which are one of the great glories of the Middle 
Ages. 

Peering at these through a glass case in the solemn setting of 
a museum, it is difficult to realize that they were the work 
of monks who ground their own colors, made their brushes 
and pared down the vellum pages. 


Today it is a very different matter. All the latest develop- 
ments of photography, coupled with the machinery of print- 
ing which is almost human in its ability to do a succession 
of complicated jobs, are available to reproduce with faultless 
accuracy thousands of copies of an artist’s design, some- 
times in black and white, but often in a galaxy of colors. 
The formative period above all others in the history of 
illustration was the first half of the nineteenth century. 
Before 1800—to choose an arbitrary but convenient date— 
the wood-block and the copper-plate were the basis of all 
pictures in printed books. The former was used before 
printing was invented for making patterns on textiles and 
putting the symbols on playing cards. It was the natural 
choice for printed pictures because the design is left in 
relief, the background which must not take the ink being 
cut away to a lower level. The block can therefore be set 
with the type and printed at the same time. A metal plate, 
on the other hand, has to be cut into with a sharp burin and 
the incised design is printed from ink-laden furrows, the 
rest of the plate’s surface being wiped clean. An engraving 
cannot therefore be printed with letterpress and requires 
considerable pressure between two rollers resembling a 
household mangle. There was an immense output of engrav- 
ings in the eighteenth century, original prints, copies of oil 
paintings for those who could not afford to buy pictures, 
and book-illustrations; and a variety of techniques were 
used. But the foundation of them all—line-engraving 
stipple, etching, aquatint and mezzotint—is a copper plate 
which was engraved with a tool or bitten with acid. 


A few years before 1800 the third possible method of multi- 
plying an illustration was discovered. The picture was 
neither left in relief nor engraved, but drawn direct on to 
the flat surface of a stone, hence the name of lithography 
given to the process (Greek, lithos, a stone). Its basis is the 
mutual antipathy of grease and water, the design being 
drawn with a pen, brush or crayon in a fatty substance to 
which ink adheres, while the stone which has been damped 
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rejects the ink elsewhere. Senefelder, so the story goes, 
accidentally discovered lithography when writing down a 
bill from the washerwoman on a polished stone, no paper 
being at hand. 


With this brief technical preamble let us examine the state 
of illustration at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Woodcutting, a craft practiced without change for 300 years, 
had been almost completely ousted by engraving and was 
only used for a few crude blocks in chapbooks and broad- 
sides which were peddled round country districts, a penny 
plain and twopence colored; while copper-plates were usually 
uninspired as, even when a good artist like Stothard de- 
signed the illustrations, they were carried out by hack 
engravers who reduced everything to a level of dull compe- 
tence. 


A modest craftsman working for a Newcastle bookseller 
changed all this: Thomas Bewick founded a school of 
British wood-engraving which is still without rival. Bewick 
was both artist and engraver in one; and he made several 
technical innovations which are today the common idiom of 
wood-engravers. Notably he used a white line on black and 
he ranged through every shade of grey. His famous works 
on Quadrupeds and Birds show a shrewd observation of 
country life and a sensitive rendering of fur and feather. 
The vignettes are his best work, and in these he seems to be 
recalling his own youth for the benefit of the young readers 
for whom these books were primarily intended. 


This was also the age of William Blake, that giant of English 
and of all art. By profession an engraver, he wrote and made 
a wonderful series of illuminated prophetic books using a 
secret process revealed to him, so he said, by his brother in 
a dream. But he made one set of woodcuts for a popular 
school-book to illustrate a feeble pastiche of Virgil’s first 
Eclogue. In spite of a lack of experience in this medium, 
which brought a printed apology from the editor, who also 
allowed the blocks to be cut down, these little woodcuts are, 
in the words of Samuel Palmer, one of Blake’s artist-follow- 
ers, “visions of little dells and nooks and corners of Paradise; 
models of the exquisitest pitch of intense poetry.” 


The small size and intimate character of these examples by 
Bewick and Blake is of some significance. Great social 
changes, not without parallel today, had created a fresh 
reading public for whom the newly invented machine—print- 
ing could supply cheap books in large editions of small 
format with many illustrations. Again, a comparison be- 
tween this new literature and the noble library quartos of 
the eighteenth century is matched by the difference between a 
Penguin and the standard seven-and-sixpenny. 


New techniques of illustration were soon developed for these 
larger editions. The school of wood-engravers multiplied, 
and steel-engraving, which gives a limitless number of im- 
pressions, was borrowed from the banknote. The fineness 
of line and brilliance of treatment given by a metal as hard 
as steel at once attracted two of our greatest landscape 
artists, Constable and Turner, both of whom were now at 
the height of their powers. Both designed splendid series of 
plates, and Turner in particular, not without an eye to the 
financial rewards, made innumerable drawings for illustra- 
tions in the popular annuals, books of land and seascapes, 
and editions of the poets, including the famous volume of 
Samuel Rogers’ poems in which the honors were shared with 
the now aged Stothard. 


Turner saw to it that he was served by a group of masterly 
engravers, but soon the general standard sank to the depths, 
as it did in wood-engraving, because the artist was inter- 
preted by professional engravers who were mere copyists 
devoid of any sensibility. All the arts, too, were at their 
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A wood-engraving by Sir J. Millais for ONCE A WEEK. 
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THE LITTLE MOURNER, a wood-engraving by 
Frederick Sandys. He designed in terms of wood. 
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lowest ebb in the middle of the century. Public taste ran 
riot in a crazy welter of meaningless decoration. There 
was, however, a pleasant and gay relief to the prevailing 
feebleness and vulgarity in the work of the caricaturists 
Leech and Keene. From Hogarth onwards we see a real 
native talent for humorous and satirical draughtsmanship. 
Rowlandson was in constant commission to supply that 
prince of publishers, Ackermann, with drawings to be repro- 
duced in the lovely hand-tinted aquatints which were so 
popular for illustrations between 1800 and 1835. His 
pauchy aldermen, lean rakes, town wenches and squires’ 
wives, and all the characters which Dr. Syntax met in his 
various tours, are miracles of figure-drawing. 


Then came Cruikshank, whose genius lay in his scenes of 
London life for the Comic Almanack and a score of books. 
To measure his greatness one has but to compare his pungent 
and sometimes macabre etchings for the life of Grimaldi, 
Sketches by Boz, and Oliver Twist with those by the genial 
“Phiz,” the indifferent but accepted illustrator of Dickens, 
Leech and Keene, both admirable draughtsmen and witty 
commentators on the life and ways of the new Victorian 
middle class, made their great contribution in drawings for 
Punch. Leech in particular was the hero of this magazine 
from its foundation in 1842. 


One of the most remarkable chapters in the whole history of 
illustration is provided by the sudden, short-lived flowering 
in the ’sixties—a movement to which the group of artists 
who called themselves the Pre-Raphaelites gave a vital 
stimulus. These men were inspired by the literary taste of 
the period and by a youthful intensity of romantic vision. 
In addition to Rossetti, Millais, and Holman Hunt, who were 
members of the “Brotherhood,” a number of other artists 
contributed to the spectacular output of the period and 
excellent work was done by Sandys, Pinwell, Tenniel, Hughes 
and Boyd Houghton. It must be remembered that the divorce 
between the artist and the professional engraver still existed 
and it was a fortunate chance that craftsmen of the calibre 
of the Dalziel brothers and Swain coincided with the revival. 
Even so, the amount of interpretation by the engraver varied 
according to the artist’s outlook. Rossetti made no attempt 
to design in terms of wood and resented the intrusion of a 
second hand; whereas Sandys clearly thought and drew with 
the final result in view. Moxon’s famous edition of Tennyson 
issued in 1857 was the starting point of the movement and 
in addition to a wealth of books, two illustrated magazines, 
Once a Week and Good Words attracted many of the best 
designs, especially from Millais. 


In 1875 Houghton, Pinwell and Fred Walker all died, and a 
period of stagnation followed, only relieved by the well-known 
series of children’s books by that prolific trio, Crane, Calde- 
cott and Kate Greenaway. These perennial nursery favorites 
were beautifully printed, for the most part in color by 
Edmund Evans from wood-blocks. The history of color 
printing in the nineteenth century is a separate story too 
long to tell here. It consists chiefly in a race between 
chromolithography and color wood-engraving which began 
with the process invented by Baxter for reproducing oil 
paintings or making original prints in color at a trifling cost. 
The supremacy of these old techniques was now challenged 
and a new era opened when a pen drawing by Hugh Thomson 
was photographically reproduced on a line-block in the April, 
1886, issue of the English Magazine. 


A double reaction followed. Some artists tackled the new 
problems set by the camera’s intrusion—for instance, Aubrey 
Beardsley designed deliberately and brilliantly in black and 
white for the new process block; Phil May carried on the 
tradition of kindly humor and Rackham accepted the limita- 
tions of the color half-tone block. 
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William Morris, however, led a revolt against the vulgarity 
of contemporary machine-printing and turned in despair to 
the decorated borders and woodcuts of early printing. His 
books from the Kelmscott Press were an inspiration to many 
other amateurs of printing, such as Ricketts, Pissarro, 
Cobden-Sanderson, Hornby, from whose “private presses” 
came a short but exquisite flowering, detached from the 
reality of progress but powerful in its influence towards a 
return to taste in book-design. Among those who carried 
the spirit of the “Book Beautiful” of the nineties into the 
machine age of the 1920’s was Eric Gill, unsurpassed as a 
letterer and decorator of books. 


With him and with the present school of English wood- 
engravers—Hughes Stanton, Farleigh, the Nash brothers, 
Gwen Raverat, the late Eric Ravilious, to mention only a 
few—we turn the full circle back to Bewick, for these are 
all artist-craftsmen who cut their own blocks using the white 
line on a black ground with a wide range of intermediate 
tones of grey. Line-engraving, too, has been rescued from 
oblivion and from its decay at the hands of the professional 
hack, Virtually dead since Blake published his illustrations 
to Job in 1823 it was restored exactly a century later when 
Stephen Gooden gave proof of his superb technical command 
in his illustrations to Anacreon. Buckland Wright, and 
David Jones in a solitary but splendid instance, have also 
engraved book-illustrations but today the cost of a separate 
printing confines this technique to the edition de luxe. The 
line-block, still the cheapest and easiest of mediums in black 
and white, need not be the mere reproduction of a pen draw- 
ing and in the hands of artists like Bawden and McKnight 
Kauffer is capable of a highly personal use. 


In conclusion, one must record the remarkable revival of 
lithography for colored illustrations. This again is a 
technique which multiplies the artist; design without the 
intervention of the camera or the copyist. The range of 
colors is unlimited; and there is no obligation to use the 
objectionable shiny coated paper necessary for the repro- 
duction of 4-color plates. A lithograph can be printed on 
almost any kind of paper; illustrations can therefore be 
mingled with the text—a technique much favored in the 
colored books for children the strong tradition for which 
still thrives at the hands of artists such as Clark Hutton 
and Kathleen Hales. The highest level of accomplishment 
in contemporary lithography has been reached by Barnett 
Freedman, who has done splendid designs for the Limited 
Editions Club production of War and Peace and for several 
other volumes published by the Heritage Club. 


For the future it is clear that photography will play an 


‘increasing part in the illustrative processes, but the direct 


inspiration conveyed by the mind to the hand of the crafts- 
men must never be allowed to die. 


It is hoped that the “Gallery Books,” which cost little more 
than a dollar, will be made available in schools. They aim at 
revealing not only the personality of the painter but the 
environment in which he produced his pictures. Though the 
virtues of the greatest pictures are chiefly extra-temporal, a 
knowledge of their historical background usually is a help 
to appreciation. 


Perhaps I should add that I have no responsibility for this 
series, though I have contributed one volume to it. 


Paper rationing makes such schemes peculiarly difficult in 
Britain at present, but I look forward to the time when these 
books can be produced not in thousands but in hundreds of 
thousands. For I know from experience what a rich and 
lasting pleasure visual art can provide, and there is still in 
this world much less pleasure than there could be and ought 


to be. 
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The National Education Association, which represents 

more than 200,000 of the nation’s teachers, has a number 
of divisions for the special fields. Its Department of Art 
Education includes in its membership, teachers of art in 
schools and colleges, librarians, museum workers, and other 
interested in promoting mass education in the arts. It carries 
on the following activities. 


MEETINGS 


yy The regular meetings are held twice each year in con- 
nection with the annual conventions of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Association of School 
Administrators. (National meetings have been suspended for 
the Duration, the Department joining with other associa- 
tions wherever possible in regional and local meetings.) 


SERVICES FOR MEMBERS 


During the past two years, a number of new services 
have been started for members aimed at meeting as 
manv as possible of their individual and group needs. 


Distribution of Materials, free to members, included informa- 
tional pamphlets related to various aspects of the war such 
as housing, industrial production, our Allies, and Latin- 
American; war posters of Canada, the Netherlands, Britain, 
Russia, and the United States; color prints and technical 
leaflets. 


A Kodachrome Slide Exchange (now in preparation) will 
provide for exchange between members of selected slides of 
students’ work and other art reference materials. Eventually 
sets will be available on various subjects such as modeling, 
pottery, carving, puppets, screen and block printing, etc. 


An Exchange of Art Publications through which bulletins of 
state and regional art organizations may be obtained and 
information secured as to programs and activities carried 
on in different section of the country. ; 


Loan Collections of Students’ Work—The first set consists of 
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a selection of photographs taken at the Exhibition of High 
School War-Art Work held at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D. C., last July. Others in preparation must 
await improved transportation facilities. 


THE BOOK SERVICE 


ke Special discounts on a selected number of books and 
magazines are secured for members. 


PUBLICATIONS 


se The Department, cooperating with a number of agencies, 

has started a program of publication aimed at providing 
much needed art reference materials for use in the schools. 
Committees have prepared materials for special issues of 
several magazines, and a study is being financed by a Car- 
negie grant. Other publications for 1943 included: An Annual 
Bulletin, containing papers on art education, reports of com- 
mittees and proceedings of meetings, the section on Art in 
the Wartime Handbook For Education, issued by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the section on Art in the bulletin, Communication 
Arts, issued by the U. S. Office of Education. Other publica- 
tions, now in preparation, will be announced later. 


OFFICERS 


MARION E. MILLER, President 


Director of Art, Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 


IDELLA R. CHURCH, Vice-President 


District Supervisor of Art Education, Public Schools, Rio Vista, California 


ALFRED HOWELL, Secretary 
Director of Art, Board of Education, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


C. DEAN, CHIPMAN. Treasurer 


Director of Fine Art, Elgin Academy and Sears Academy of Fine Arts, Elgin 


DIRECTORS 


OLIVE S. DeLUCE 
Chairman, Department of Fine Arts, Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
Maryville, Missouri 


EDITH L. MITCHELL 
State Director of Art, Department of Public Instruction. State of Delaware, 
Dover, Delaware 


HELEN E. CLEAVES 


Director of Fine Art, The School Committee. [5 Beacon Street. Boston. 
Massachusetts 


PAULINE JOHNSON 


Assistant Professor of Art, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


WILLIAM E. WARNER, Professor of Education, Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


CLARA MacGOWAN, Editor of Bulletin and Chairman of Nationa! 


Committee on Research for Determining Teacher Classifications 


in Art 


Associate Professor of Art, Northwestern University, Evanston, I!linois 
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Committee on Art in America 
Education and Society 


VICTOR D’AMICO, Chairman 


VVV 

A NEW EXHIBITION PREPARED FOR CIRCULATION 

@ UNDERSTANDING THE CHILD THROUGH ART is 
the title of a new exhibition prepared by the Committee on 
Art in American Education and Society in collaboration with 


the Education2zi Program of the Museum of Modern Art. 


The exhibition is of widespread interest, since it presents 
the creative expressions of children from the point of view 
of education and child development. 


VVV 

PREVIEW AT MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, FEBRUARY 19-20 

@ The exhibition had a special preview during the Second 
Anrual Conference of the Committee, at the Museum of 
Modern Art, February 19-20, and continued to be on view 
until March 19. After this showing it will be circulated 
throughout the country. 

The Committee feels that it is particularly valuable at this 
time to present a comprehensive and detailed view of chil- 
dren’s art work in various media, not merely for the 
specialist or art teacher, but for the lay public as well. It 
aims especially to interest parents and the classroom teachers 
who have no special knowledge of art. With this point in 
mind, the emphasis is on simple but meaningful presentation. 


VVV 


MATERIAL SELECTED FROM VARIOUS 

PAPTS OF THE COUNTRY 

@ The materials have been carefully selected from a large 
number of art works and photographs submitted by schools 
in various parts of the United States. They include the 
work of children from the elementary grades through high 
school, in rural and urban areas. The two dimensional art 
work such as drawings, paintings, and watercolors are 
originals. However, in order to simplify installation, pack- 
ing, and shipping; pottery, sculpture, and other three 
dimensional work is presented through photographs. 


VVV 

EXHIBITION DIVIDED INTO TEN SECTIONS 

@ The exhibition comprises thirty panels, each thirty by 
forty inches in size. Original drawings and paintings, 
photographs of three. dimensional material, and brief but 
striking captions are combined on the panels. The panels 
are divided into ten sections in each of which there are 
three age groups represented. The first age group ranges 
through six years of age; the second from seven through 
twelve years; and the third from thirteen through eighteen 
years. 
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The ten sections deal with the following themes: 

Section One: Art is a Natural Activity 

Section Two: All Children Design 

Section Three: Experiencing the Intimate World 

Section Four: Experiencing the Outside World 

Section Five: Fantasy, Imagination, and Invention 

Section Six: Moods and Feelings 

Section Seven: Other Arts Stimulate Expression 

Section Eight: Wish Fulfillment 

Section Nine: Growth Through Art 

Section Ten: The Parent, the Teacher, and the 
Administrator. 


VVV 


ART EXPRESSION OFFERS CLUES TO 

CHILD’S PERSONALITY 

@ The art work is of great intrinsic interest as there are 
many fine examples of children’s creative expression. 
Particularly noteworthy, however, is the insight which the 
exhibition affords into the personality of the child. Modern 
psychology recognizes the valuable clues which art expression 
offers to the imaginative inner life. The child’s conception 
of the natural world, his dreams, compensations, and 


‘fantasies are clearly rendered. His reactions to music and 


other arts are seen in terms of line and color. Most reveal- 
ing is the manner in which the panels illustrate the evolution 
of the child’s personal view of the world from early child- 
hood through adolescence. The growth of social conscious- 
ness is dramatically portrayed by the art work produced by 
one child at different periods of his life. 


VVV 
EXHIBITION AVAILABLE FOR CIRCULATION 


@ This exhibition is available for rental for a fee of ten 
dollars for three weeks, plus transportation charges from the 
last place on the itinerary. Further details may be had by 
writing to Victor D’Amico, Educational Program, Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, New York 19. 


In order to permit the widest circulation, shipping and 
installation have been made as simple as possible. The 
panels come in a flat packing box and are easy to hang by 
means of wire or string, or they may be tacked directly to 
the walls as there are holes in the four corners of each panel. 
The color scheme is a very attractive arrangement of blue, 
grey, and red panels. 

Several schools in a community may share the exhibition 
between them; two schools may use it for a week and a half 
each, or three schools for a week each. Since many requests 
for the exhibition are anticipated, it is advisable to write 
promptly so that your community may be included in the 
itinerary. 


VVV 


WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION TO MEET IN DETROIT 

@ The Council of the Western Arts Association has decided 
to carry out plans for the annual convention of the organiza- 
tion this year, and has chosen Detroit as the meeting place. 
The dates are May 3, 4, and 5, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Statler. The emphasis this year is to be placed upon the part 
that the allied arts will play in the general school curriculum 
of the immediate future. We plan to make it a streamlined, 
vital, post-war planning institute. 

Mrs. Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art Education in Des 
Moines, is President of the Association, and Mr. Edwin J. 
Bruns, Director of Art in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is General 
Program Chairman. 

Every art teacher in the midwest area should make every 
effort to attend. For further information write to Joseph K. 
Boltz, Secretary-Treasurer, Franklin, Michigan. 
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POTTERY, Its Craftsmanship and Its Appre- 
ciation. By Edmund deForest Curtis, 
100 pages, 6x8%. Price $2.00. 


The serious craftsman and student of 
ceramics will find this book an inspiring 
and practical guide to fuller appreciation 
and greater artistic attainment in pottery 
making. It combines in a unique way all 
the latest technics for making clay 
products with expert guidance on how 
to develop a genuine interest in the 
study of ceramics. He tells how to dis- 
tinguish the really fine products from 
the ordinary, how to look at museum 
pieces with true appreciation, and how 
to derive the greatest enjoyment from 
this absorbing study. He also empha- 
sizes the important historical role pot- 
tery has played in recording and pre- 
serving the culture of ancient civiliza- 
tions and describes processes used by 
early craftsmen, showing their influence 
on the works of today. 

The practical value of the book is 
greatly enchanced by the inclusion of 
newly developed formulas and tests to 
help the craftsman, amateur or profes- 
sional, turn out pottery that will be as 
nearly perfect as possible, both from the 
point of view of durability and artistic 
merit. 


AMERICAN GLASS, by George S. and 
Helen McKearin. 2000 photographs. 100 
drawings, charts and tables. 622 pages. 
Price $4.00. 


The most complete book on the subject 
ever issued. It covers the entire craft of 
Early American glass making, presenting 
a detailed history and a clear account of 
the methods, mixtures, patterns, decora- 
tions, colors, glass houses, products. 
There are charts and tables showing and 
describing in convenient ready reference 
form identification numbers, the obverse, 
reverse, size, form, edge, neck finish, 
base, bottles and flasks, cup plates, Blown 
Three Mold, Lacy Glass, Pressed Lamps 
Vases and Candlestick. These charts and 
tables together with the illustrations en- 
able the reader to identify and evaluate 
almost every collectible piece of Ameri- 
can Glass. 

There are more than 3000 illustrations, 
including 2000 authentic photographs, 
and more than 1000 detailed line draw- 
ings by James L. McCreery. This mag- 
nificent gallery of pictures, displays the 
entire panorama of the glassmakers’ 
craft, illuminates and enhances the text. 

This book is a work of great authority, 
a magnificent achievement of scholar- 
ship. Mr. McKearin, one of the country’s 
foremost experts on glass, is consulted 
as a leading authority by almost all the 
great universities, museums, and collec- 
tors, and Miss McKearin’s writings have 
established for her a firm and important 
reputation. This is a brilliant book on a 
fine American art, a volume of incom- 
parable value for students and teachers. 


When in need of art 

books for your school 

or personal library 
write 


DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 
131 E. STATE ST., COLUMBUS, O. 


THE AMERICAN ARTIST AND HIS TIMES. 
by Homer Saint-Gaudens. 323 pages. 


From its earliest beginnings in the folk 
art of the New England colonists this 
book traces the course of American art 
through the personalities of its artists. 
It has not attempted to set down an 
exhaustive record, but rather to point 
out the main currents and bring to life 
their figures. Feeling that in the past 
the artist has too often been treated as 
a sort of curiosity, confined to his own 
eccentric sphere, Mr. Saint-Gaudens lays 
special emphasis upon the background 
of events of the day and their relation 
to and influence on the art of the times. 
So vivid are his reconstructions that 
the reader finds himself re-living our 
history and mixing with the colorful fig- 
ures: Copley and Stuart dominating the 
Colonial and post-Revolutionary days; 
Samuel F. B. Morse typifying our great 
period of growth and industrial expan- 
sion; the swing to romance and “Cul- 
ture” under Doughty and Cole which 
led to the Hudson River landscapists and 
to George Innes; individualists like Bing- 
ham and Audubon; the European in- 
fluence led by John La Farge and broken 
by such “native” masters as Homer, 
Eakin, and Ryder the brilliant expa- 
triates, Whistler, Sargent, and Cassatt; 
impressionism as exemplified by Twacht- 
man and Hassam, and the reaction to it 
that was ushered in by the “Ash Can” 
School led by Henri George Bellows who 
rose above the conflict and confusion 
which preceded the exciting work of 
the contemporaries Hopper, Benton, 
Brook, Speicher, and many others. 

No man could be better qualified to 
write this book than Homer Saint-Gau- 
dens, who at an early age first listened 
to brilliant discussions by the foremost 
figures of the art world of the time, in 
the studio of his famous father. Later 
an accomplished art critic, he has for 
the past twenty years been Director of 
the Carnegie Institute and a recognized 
leader in the world of art. But when 
the reader opens this book, qualifications, 
academic or otherwise, will quickly be 
forgotten as he falls under the spell of 
Mr. Saint Gaudens’ kindly wit, fine ar- 
tistic judgment, and gracious literary 
style. 


Here is a book that is far more than a 
history of our artists. It is an insight 
into that most indefinable quality—a 
refined taste, an excursion of constant 
enjoyment into the varied world of 
American art, accompanied by a wise, 
genial, and scholarly mind. 


TECHNIQUES OF SCULPTURE, by Ruth 
Green Harris and Giroclamo Piccoli. 85 
pages. 37 halftones and linecuts. Price 
$2.25. 


This book gives a simple creative ap- 
proach to teaching sculpture. Serious 
artists, art students and art appreciators 
who have sought in vain for expert in- 
struction in which technics and aes- 
thetics are skillfully blended, will give 
this book a ready welcome. 


Here a seasoned art critic, and a bril- 
liant sculptor as well as a widely ex- 
perienced teacher of sculpture, combine 
their talents to provide a simple, devel- 
opmental and clear exposition of sculp- 
turing essentials. They carry the reader 
from the selection of tools, materials and 
models, through design principles and 
methods of construction, to the use of 
armatures, technics of casting, working 
in clay and directly in stone or wood. 
All who wish to improve their mastery 
of artistic expression in the plastic arts 
should find this volume of specific aid. 


GIROLAMO PICCOLI has _ taught 
sculpture at the Hessian Hills School in 
Croton-on-Hudson and at the Art 
Workshop in New York City. He was 
formerly head of the sculpture Division 
of the New York City WPA Art Project 
and a teacher of sculpture at the Layton 
School of Art. RUTH GREEN HAR- 
RIS is a well-known art critic. 


THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, by Scott 
Graham Williamson. 239 pages, 343 il- 
lustrations from photographs, documents 
and contemporary prints. Check-lists of 
makers in all Crafts. Price $3.00. 


Here is the story of the craftsmen who 
have always solved the problems and sup- 
plied the needs of the country. The great 
American tradition of fine, precise and 
ingenious workmanship was established 
by the first American craftsmen—men 
who were great because of the things 
they made. Here is their history, the 
fascinating story of those craftsmen who 
built the first houses, devised the felling 
axe and other ingenious tools, developed 
the Kentucky rifle, the rocking chair, the 
clipper ship, amusing bottles, graceful 
silver, useful furniture, finely wrought 
iron. The way they worked, their hand 
processes and technics are described in 
detail. 

The things they made are antiques 
now, collector’s items, Americana, mu- 
seum pieces, but there is living evidence 
of their design and principles. 
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Postpaid 


For a Graduate 


For 


For a Library 
For Classroom 
For a Teacher 
For an Artist 


For a Craftsman 


For a Pro fessional © 
For an ‘Amateur 


52 PAGES 8%” x 11%” 


HEAVY PAPER PAGES. 
STURDY BOARDCOVER 


40 ART TECHNICS 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 


a Soldier 


ON PAPER. 


PUBLISHING 


1944 use 
this excellent book 


FREE BRUSH PAINTING % CONTOUR DRAWING % PAINTING 
WITH PENCIL THREE DIMENSIONAL DRAWING CHAR: 
COAL % FLAT LITHO CRAYON % COUNTER CHANGE * 
SCRATCH BOARD % COQUILLE BOARD % TORN PAPER 
CUT PAPER COLLAGE % MONTAGE % PHOTOGRAMS 
SPATTER SPRAYED DESIGNS AIR BRUSH DRY PAINT 
ING % STENCIL % WOOD BLOCK % LINOLEUM BLOCK * 
‘AMATHOGRAPHY LITHOGRAPHY DRY POINTS MONO: 
TYPES % SAND PAPER MONOTYPES AQUATINTS % LINO= 
LEUM MONOPRINTS % HELIO PRINTS % TEMPERA COLOR 
PROCESS SILK SCREEN BATIK »% FINGER PAINTING 
CRAYON PRINTS % RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC DESIGN % MOPS 
TLED. PAPERS % CRUMPLED PAPERS % CRACKLED PAPERS . 
PUDDLE AND SQUEEGEE METHOD OIL—WATER 


131-East State Street — Columbus 15, Ohio | 
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